i6o          FALKLAND AND HIS TIMES
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questions dealt with by the Long Parliament, in its first

session, none was so Insistent as that of the Church; but
this will be reserved for separate and continuous treatment.
Meanwhile, Parliament listened to the long tale of grievances
detailed in county petitions ; it impeached Laud, Finch and
Windebank; it vindicated the "distressed ministers and
other persecuted people" such as Prynne, Bastwick and
Burton ; it questioned and committed " many doctors and
divines that had been most busy in promoting the late
Church innovations " ; it swept away the Prerogative Courts,
the Star Chamber, the High Commission Court, the Stannary
Courts, the Council of the North and the Court of the
Marches; it reversed famous judgments; it declared the
illegality of Impositions and Tonnage and Poundage with-
out the consent of Parliament; it restricted Purveyance;
it determined forest boundaries and abolished compulsory
knighthood; above all it provided, by the Triennial Act,
against the intermission of Parliamentary Sessions for the
future, and, by a flagrant, though not perhaps unjustifiable
invasion of the Prerogative, made it impossible for the Crown
to dissolve the existing Parliament without its own consent.
None of these questions really evoked any serious difference
of opinion. In both Houses there was practical unanimity
as to the expediency of sweeping away the abuses of the old
regime, and rendering their recurrence impossible. The
Commons' Journals make it abundantly clear that Falkland
took his full share in the work of the session. He served
on innumerable Committees, took part in endless Confer-
ences. Not infrequently he was appointed to serve as one
of the " reporters " of the Conference.

But there was one question prominently before the Long
Parliament in its first session which appealed to Falkland
with especial force, and to the solution of which he made
an exceptionally important contribution. He was deeplyt of thestill less an excuse. Is there in theose and in-
